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A NIGHT AMONG THE GLACIERS. 
Tue hotel on the Aeggischorn, a mountain on your 
left hand, by Viesch, as you ascend the Upper Valais, 
is nearly seven thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, and adjoins the great ice-field of the Bernese 
Oberland; hence it has become the chief starting- 
place for the ascent of the Jungfrau, Minch, Eiger, 
&c., which the tourist admires from the neighbour- 
hood of Interlachen. Beside these familiar mountains, 
there are several others of equal or greater height, 
which belong to the same cluster, but are not seen 
from the surrounding valleys. The chief and centre 
of these less-known peaks, however, asserts its place 
to the spectator who stands on the top of the 
Aeggischorn. He sees the great reservoir of ice 
bordered on the other side by the well-known moun- 
tains above Grindelwald, and in the midst of it a 
fine peak, which really overtops them all, with the 
solitary exception of the Finsteraarhorn. This central 
peak is called the Aletschorn, and appears the highest 
in the Bernese Oberland, when it is approached from 
the valley of the Rhone. Indeed, it looks like the 
king of the whole family; and when I had seen it 
for the first time from the top of the Aeggischorn, I 
felt an additional respect for the giant, who had not 
made a show of himself for years at the edge of the ice- 
field, like, for example, the Wetterhorn and Ménch. 
Bigger and higher than they, he stayed at home, indif- 
ferent to guide-books, and unmolested by mountaineers. 

The Aletschorn was not ascended till 1859. Prob- 
ably, it will never be a great favourite with climbers, 
as it does not give, like the Jungfrau, a plunge to 
the eye sheer down into the tourist-haunted valleys 
of the Oberland, nor like Monte Rosa, an unimpeded 
view over Italy. 

One day, while we were staying at the inn on the 
Aeggischorn, and were full of admiration at this 


modest but giant central mountain, two gentlemen | the 


arrived for the purpose of ascending it, and kindly 
asked me to go with them. I had never climbed any 
of these high peaks, and was therefore glad to go, 
although, as it turned out, we were none of us 
destined to set foot upon the head of the Aletschorn 
this time. We were to staat in the afternoon, get to 
& certain cave above the glacier by nightfall, sleep 
there, and make the ascent the next morning. Thus 
at least we should have had the, to me, novel sensa- 


tion of a night among the glaciers. 


There were six of us: the two men who asked me 
to accompany them, and whom I will call F—— and 
R——; two guides—Walters, who had assisted Mr 
Tyndall in his famous but unsuccessful assault upon 
the Matterhorn; and Stickiil, which is the way, I 
believe, he spells his name, though he seems to have 
an unfair share of dots; a porter, and myself. First, 
though, there was the prog to be looked after. These 
expeditions consume a vast amount of food. Mr 
Wellig, the attentive landlord of the inn, had packed up 
for us a leg of mutton, a quantity of ham, great lumps 
of cheese and butter, loaves, chocolate, six or seven 
bottles of red wine, three small ones of champagne, 
to be drunk on the top of the peak; coffee, with a 
large open pan to boil it in; wood for the fire, cold 
tea, prunes, a huge block of sugar, and a number of 
hard-boiled eggs. We had besides five blankets, 
three mackintoshes, and extra clothing; great 
worsted mits or knitted gloves, without fingers, lined 
with wool; spare flannel-shirts, stockings, and wraps. 
As, moreover, the guides carried a couple of ropes, 
two ice-axes, a lantern, and spare candles, we, or 
rather they, were well loaded when we turned out of 
the inn about two o'clock in the afternoon, and, with 
the good wishes of the remainder of the party staying 
there, set our faces towards our work. 

Before we could reach the ice, we had the range 
of the Aeggischorn itself to cross. This is the great 
drawback to the situation of the hotel. Though seven 
thousand feet above the sea, you have something 
between two thousand and three thousand feet to 
climb and descend before you can begin or finish 
expeditions in the ice-field. This is provoking, espe- 
cially at the tail of a long day’s work. In fact, the 
hotel, intended and adapted as it is for facilitating 
ascents of the Bernese Oberland peaks, has a threshold 
about the height of the Cheviot Hills, or Plinlimmon, 
only a good deal steeper, which must be crossed at 
inning and end of every excursion. 

We set off, and in due time gained the top of 
the range. The last few steps changed the whole 
scene. Behind us, as we rose, lay the mountains 
which divide Switzerland from Italy, the most conspi- 
cuous of them being the Monte Leone, so named from 
its resemblance to a couching lion: on our left were 
the Weishorn, Matterhorn, Saasgrat or Mischaebel- 
horner, with its peaked dome ; then the Fletschorn ; 
and beyond, though not distinctly, a piece of 
Monte Rosa: on our right, the Obeaarhorn shewed 
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range 
the ascent shewed the great ice-field itself. 


were behind the scenes of the Bernese Oberland, | i 


3 


; above the hindmost 
e col of the from which a long 
ite frozen ridge led towards the summit of the 
the little Aletsch glacier, and just below its 
broken there is, in the rocks on 

a cave; this was our destination 


and ing-place for the night. It by 


i best in the Valais) who discovered 
e paused for a few minutes on the crest of the 


sat down while the guides 


e 
of earth. i 
being only about twelve feet deep by ei 


it 


1 a 

parlour o: premises, 

runs out at the front-door; thus, flooring 

beds are generally washed away after each 

We, or rather the guides, found it so on this occasion. 

We watched them climb up, and crawl in head first, 

though we never lost sight of part of their persons, 

while they plugged the floor with sods, and then 
strewed grass upon their surface. 

Presently, the room was ready, and we scrambled 
up; then we laid our mackin on the grass, and 
sat down to dinner—in fact, we dined in 
Walters prod i 


J 
as Di cut a stick away from you. Stiickiil lit a fire 
and boiled the coffee in a frying- ing the cave 
with smoke at the same time. e porter, his work 
now nearly done, for his business was only to carry 

a lantern 


butter, with hungry 
succession. As soon 


inside, then R 
then Walters. The tucked in us 
himself, and then blew the candle out. The 
the cave, partially levelled, sloped outwards, 


difficult to hitch an inch without wakin; 
oa each side of you, and utterly impossi’ 
round. We lay on our right sides, with our faces 
towards the opening of the cave, and the stars 
looked in. It was not cold. Walters was indeed as 


by the moon upon the opposite 

rille which had yurgled over the 
ice were now frozen hard. The dripping well, how- 
ever, in our cave patted on throughout the night like 
the tick of a water-clock. Several times the glacier 
gave a great crack. Otherwise the silence 
intense. 


At first, I thought my right arm alone was goi 

to sleey, for I had tucked it under my head, and 
couldn’t move it without waki : 
at last, I followed its example. 


m ons ; 
on 
I was an ancient Briton, and with several companions, 
met Canon Stanley, who immediately delivered a 
most interesting lecture upon myself and my times, 
I seemed to have lived in caves from my birth, but 
the doctor knew ever so much more about us than 
we did ourselves; I confess I was surprised, but 


again, and 
us. up, for the cave wouldn’t let us, 
so we shook ves, rubbed our eyes, and got down 


| 
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its white tip, and a part of the Vieschorner peeped a a ay ey porter went on to get : 
: over the e om ¢ As these consisted of sods and grass, 
steps of they gathered them as they went. The hotel occurs 
We n strata inclined at an angle of about forty degrees 
and looked down in e 0 snow- om 
at the back of the Jungfrau. Some two thousand t 
feet and more below us, the t Aletsch glacier, 
nearly twenty miles long, and fence visible through: r feet high at the very most, you mig 
out eee whole of its course, swept by like a | the levelling effected by one set of visi 
great frozen river; immediately te, entering 
las a tributary, the little Aletach glacier, 
only by comparison, came down from 
of the Aletschorn. Our path lay across 
channel of ice, and wp this tributary. At 
end, it appeared much broken, and shewed 
pwd of ice-cliffs looking over each other’s 
to 
wh 
mo 
for the day, 
the name of the tel Bennen, that being the name | 
of the 
it. W 
for us to see by, as it was now growing dark. i 
Tt was a mixed, but merry and substantial meal. || 
We took the food as it came out of the knapsack, 
of established 
had done, we put on extra shirts, and turned in for 
Strand, and may be traversed by the most and Walters lay, as it were, at the edge of the eaves, 
person. We made a short-cut across it, whe 
surface is rather uneven. The ice has here mu slept somewhere else. ere was no room to spare 
appearance of a storm at sea; it rises in bill with us. We were packed so close that it was 
many feet high, which seem to follow each 
The resemblance to a frozen tempest is i 
each wave, like a little curl of foam. But 
rigid and still We sat down on one of these 
crests, which was so hard as to knock the a hard as a tree, but as warm as a stove. He went to 
one of my knuckles. Here and there, some in sleep in about two minutes, 
trough, and some on the slope of the Directly over his neck, I looked down upon the 
lay blocks of stone borne down by the glacier and the great shadow of the rock in whose 
the rocks which skirt its course 
tons-weight rested on this hard sea ligh 
u water. During the daytime, w 
chon, little rills trickled along the hollo 
in small bright blue channels, now and 
their way into a hole, and gurgli 
Countless crevasses crossed or skirted 
large enough to swallow a bullock, 
| few inches wide, but all shewing ‘the | 
|| upright azure walls. 
gra 
Walters awoke us by firing a lucifer-match to look 
at his watch; it was just one. We had turned in 
about seven, and had to get up by two. ‘Encore un 
| moment,’ said he, and almost the next breath out of 
his mouth was the long respiration of deep sleep. 
 ° hotel’ The entrance looked airy, being nothing more 
x } above us in the mountain-side ; so we 
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e hoped to be 
two hours, when all at once Walters 
us if we should like to goon. The 
back had not entered our heads; we 
snow-storm as a part of the day’s business ; 
the view from the top promised to be 
had every intention of seeing what it i 

ion of Walters, however, made 
a something was wrong. It 
year, when storms are severe; perhaps h 
a The ascent would certain! 


summit 


He 


ears, and would not accept the responsibili 
decision one way or the other. The guide 
echoed Walters’s words and 
With heavy hearts, we i to turn back, as 
wise and valuable men. In a moment, the charm of 
the situation was gone; we did not care for the 
our steps to the co snow-Ti in a spirit 
of dogged carefulness. hes 

We saw afterwards why Walters wished us to 
return; though there was a fine day beneath it, a 
tremendous snow-storm came on, cut the 

the peak clean off; we could not see i 
But the was that, befo: 
burst in its whole strength, it held 
enough for us to have got to the top, had we 
as we were going when Walters Thi 
intolerable. e sat down on the 


did, i 
. | the summit then, we should have been caught in 


full force of the storm, which soon came on, and 

above us as we crossed the glacier home 

On our return, we made one or two glissades, and 
the morning. We sat down behind each other, 
and went along at a famous pace. As soon as we had 
worked our - through the ing ice-fall, 
Walters took the rope, and we leisurely 
back to the inn, stopping now and then, partly 
eat, partly to rest, y we had no heart 


ip 
though you know 
happen to fall in, 
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| over the eavesinto the night. First, however, we had | ever, the wind had risen, the clouds and the {| 
our breakfast. ee es ae snow began to fall. This last, at a high elevation, is i | 
: our coffee ; Walters drew out | like coarsely-pounded ice a } 
| leg of mutton, and the porter held a| moreover, it not only came down, but rose up, whisk- Y | 
we approached with leaps more like those of flame | 
: ow in the middle of the night, and| than smoke. I do not know to what else I can , 
to illuminate the whole with We plodded on, now then i ly, 
to than sieht, crevasse ; but the worst part of the ascent 
: rselves with hand and foot till we | There were only some snow-slopes and a 
: wo. which we could scramble to the 
: left in the cave, and the minute we P 
pped all our bed-clothes about him, 
) to enjoy himself. Our walk up the 
we had to thread our way through the This : 
1¢e- as it 18 sometimes called ; besides, it was dark. that Pe. 
. and axe, set off towards a labyrinth of huge crevasses, expected 
: among which the ascent lay. Then he proved himself ly not be 
With asingle dim and dangling owever, 
; lantern, he worked steadily up without retracing one | we decided to go forward ; so on we went. Presently, 
' step, till he landed us on the snow-slopes above the | he stopped again. Would we go on? The summit, 
: head of the glacier. a though nearer, was dim with snow; the wind was 
day broke, we could hardly believe that our path had | still rising; but why should Walters suggest our 
lain through such a series of ice-battlements. Yet our bn 
guide never hesitated, k, never | it, but he had taken the initiative in hinting a return. 
scratched his head, bu he right, | Twice he had pulled us up with the inquiry whether 
a snow = now to proceed. 
cutting a steps, no left, now t+ was very —— e reasons pany 
shewing the brim of a ¢ tern, and not have id ; 
he knew best. We didn’t want to be frost-bitten, or 
descending the shary show where we needed all 
snow- we 
sont What ao "Walters shrugged 
e stop an a ver. 
his shoulders, tied his ket-handkerchief over hi: 
| 
—- the other side of the Bernese Oberland. Far 
ind and beneath were the mountain-tops around 
Here we sat down 
snow, as as any - 
the the mountain, fallin 
on one side, que 
e other, sioping at the angle of, say fifty 
the horizon, till it went over a wall of 
discussed it, and thought it nearer sixty | champagne in moody, Inglorious thirst. 
the time. On this frozen roof of snow, just| Walters then suggested another attempt, but we 
| as 1 were below the ridge-tiles, our path had to led , 
was really, though, no difficult 
ice- 
only to plant our carefully in his : 
mind that we stepped clear of the rope. ; f { 
uch a place requires a pretty good head. f 
if 
— which it led, some two or hundred 4 
wus. How far it went beyond that, we could _ 
opped away over preci! in a 
moment with & quick jinghing sound, Lae a like | go home with our object unaccomplisbed. 
broken gam: our Mpeateks occasionally went| The whole expedition passed without any other gg 
—- e ridge below the edge of which we walked, | mischance. Of course, we all tumbled down, but ' 
and we drew them out, gave little round views | being in rope, this did us no harm. It is not pleasant, : _ 
into space, just above our knees. We went on thus lat the edge of a crevasse, even _ 
ou will be pulled out, if you | 
easy snow-slopes again. By this time, how- There is no in 
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ascent of the Aletschorn. You must have a good 
and be prepared to give some twenty-four hours 
to the expedition. t all quite fresh when we 
home ; I confess to bei bas 
at dinner and sleepy at night, which are both good 
i any unusual exertion. I was not alone in 
of weariness, for, on crossing the 
our return, we all sat down g on 
the top of the col for a few minutes, and Stiickiil fell 
fast anleep directh he had lit his pipe. 
we the of the peak, wo should 
have raced home; as it was, I felt that we had merely 
had a Night among the Glaciers. 


GREEK-FIRE 
Iy anybody should doubt the value of a name, we 
would recommend that incredulous individual to scan 
with moderate attention the comments that have 
been suggested by the words ‘Greek-fire’ in connec- 
tion with the shelling of Charleston by General 
Gillmore. Curran is reputed to have sent an old lady 
into a paroxysm of hysterics by his telling her with 
an air of assumed gravity how sorry he was to hear 
that she kept a hypothenuse in her house; and 
similarly many old ladies of both sexes appear to have 
been scandalised beyond endurance at reports which 
have reached the Old World about this last grievous 
cruelty of the Federals. Now, we wish to be very 
plain, lest, by our mode of introducing the sub- 
ject, we may be deemed worthy of more moral 
obloquy than justly belongs to us. Listen, then, to 
the confession of our faith in respect to war and the 
mode of conducting war. Imprimis, then, we say 
that war is a bad business in any case—a most 


and carried into execution what he called the 
incendiary system—that is to say, the system of 
discharging large shells from long guns (they had 
hitherto been discharged from mortars and howitzers), 
ingenious people, whose duties or proclivities lead 
them to turn their regards to matters of war-destruc- 
tion, have speculated much as to the best mate- 
rials for charging these big shells. Put the case 
thus: You are an artillerist, and you have the power 
of launching a big shell into a block of buildings ; but 
previous to launching it, you naturally desire to make 
that shell as destructive as possible. Would you 
charge that shell with gunpowder that, touched with 
fire, explodes at once, shattering much, without 
always setting fire to combustible bodies near? or 
would you prefer some sort of charge less potent for 
shattering effect, but more sure as to its powers of 
ignition? Would you think well of a charge that 
should well out of the hollow projectile like burning 
lava from a volcano? A terrible notion, very; but 
then observe the proposition we started with was, 
that war is, by its very nature, terrible. People 
who cannot look terror in the face should not make 
war. Let this be consolation to the troubled minds 
of those who are scandalised by what they con- 
sider to be a bad precedent instituted by General 
Gillmore. He established no precedent—not hav- 
ing been the first by many amongst modern war- 
engineers to compass the use of liquid fire in one 
form or another; and had his liquid fire been spiced 
with poison, still there would have been no novelty. 
We Britishers have done something in the liquid-fire 
way ourselves. Some years ago, our war-authorities 
purchased of Mr Martin the secret of a shell filled 


good | with molten iron. Formerly, red-hot shot were fired 


from cannon when a charge of hot iron might have 
been thought desirable ; but the idea occurred to Mr 
Martin that a charge of molten iron would be more 


physical force is the agency you propose to conquer 
him with, the case requires for its issue to be success- 
ful that you shall put forth more physical force than 
he. Such is the proposition, doubtless; and if the 


Now concerning General Gillmore’s Greek-fire. So 
far as the logic of the name is concerned, we have 
little doubt that the Federal Greek-fire rained down 
upon Charleston is not identical with the terrible 
war-liquid of the Palzologi; but then we have just 
as little doubt that the compound actually used by 
the Federals was far more destructive than its pro- 
totype. The fact is, that ever since the year 1828 
or thereabout, when the French general devised 


* We deem it necessary here to make an editorial note, The 
writer of this article appears to commit himself in his first 
all means in warfare, he 
a restriction upon this major proposition. We 
should be no dubiety about our own sentiments. 
We find it impossible to get over the absurdity, if there were 
else, of an attempt, by the destruction of cities, to 

e revolted affections of their inhabitants. When the 


itted by the Federals in other parts of the 
Confederate States, are now inspiring in the Old World a horror 
and aversion for the unionist cause, which will make the result 


effi Taking a iron shell, he loams it 
internally, and filling the with iron liquid from 
a furnace, the portion of metal at the filling aperture 
solidifies, and acts as a stopper to the rest. The 
projectile is next loaded and fired; and when arriving 
at its destination, and ge there is a disagree- 
able train of consequences. any ugly war-device 
be too bad for Christian warfare, surely that very 
device is Martin’s shell ; Christian warriors recognise 
the use of it nevertheless, and on occasion, would 
use it. The charge of ordi British service-shells 
(shra; ex which bullets mingled with 
powder) is powder alone ; the French, however, charge 
their bombs and naval shells with a mixture of 
powder and Valenciennes-fire, the latter a villainous 
compound, which melts lava-like, and flows about, 
setting fire to combustibles it meets with, and — 
noxious fumes. One has heard something, too, o 
‘boulets asphyxiants ;’ otherwise, shells charged with 
any devised by our neighbours—ungentle, very ; 
ut then—once more to repeat—war i is ungentle. 
With all these precedents to quote, no general, as 
times go, should incur any extraordinary reprobation 
for using Greek-fire (could he only get it) under 
circumstances and on occasions admitted to be proper. 
We do not stop to inquire whether the bombard- 
ment of Charleston belongs to the category of proper 
occasions, that being a matter foreign to the topic we 
are engaged in discussing; the question is, whether 
people should look horrified and shiver at the very 
mention of Greek-fire. 

said, that General 
Gillmore did use Greek-fire, for inasmuch as nobod: 


uows the composition of that celebrated war-materi 
it follows that 


i nobody can manufacture it except by 
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ungentle game—an evil way of gaining an end that - 
may be either good or evil; yet this one 
quality appertains to war—the straightforwardness of 
it. Before you stands the enemy; the end you pro- 
, pose to yourself is to conquer that enemy; and as 
consequences of it are reasoned out to exhaustion, we 
then arrive at some startling issues, and amongst which 
the following—namely, that—the ethics of warfare 
regarded—you have the clear right to demolish the 
enemy as best you can.* 
| 
— 
| 
officers of the Neapolitan government in 1860 proposed to shell 
| Palermo, HEH in the hands of Garibaldi, the idea was received 
: with a shout of reprobation throughout Europe. Such acts are 
' recognised as beyond the scope of legitimate warfare; and our 
; belief is, that the proposed destruction of Charleston, and the 
al, 
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what riflemen call:a ‘a fluke, or chance hit. Author- 
ities are mostly of opinion that the material was 
a mixture of oil, or rather naphtha, mingled with 
sulphur and resin; if so, and if Gillmore used Greek- 
fire, the recent discovery of naphtha, or mineral oil- 

i in North America, may have been ordained 
(among other manifest destinies) to quell rebellion. 
This is a point, however, on which we do not care to 

te. The probability is, that the so-called 
reek-fire of General Gillmore is one of the numerous 
pont ly inflammable liquids familiar to chemists, 
probably either a solution of phosphorus in — 
of carbon, or phosphorus in chloride of sulphur. 
During the paroxysm of war-fever which affected 
many good Britons at the period of the late Russian 
campaign, several war-engineers turned attention to 
the class of spontaneously inflammable fluids, Some- 
body proposed that shells should be charged with 
kakodyl, a horrible compound holding much arsenic, 
and which, in addition to the quality of spontane- 
ous combustibility on coming into contact with 
the atmosphere, liberates arsenical fumes which kill 
every living thing that may breathe them. We 
are of opinion that kakodyl will remain in abeyance 
for war- Nobody cares to have much to do 
with yl—to prepare it, or, when prepared, to 
handle it. A shade more practical was Captain 
Disney. That gentleman filled glass globes with some 
sort of liquid, the composition of which he did not 
ublish, but which was quite well known to chemists. 

e projected by hand his filled glass globes against 
walls and other hard ts, having combustible 
matter in front, and the globes fracturing, and their 
contents flowing out, the shavings or other combustible 
matter were soon in flames. ell, here was an agent 
demonstrated to be capable of effecting certain results 
under certain conditions, but unhappily the conditions 
stipulated for by Captain Disney were suggestive of a 
certain not very practical method of bird-catching, 
which most of us have heard of, and which for short- 
ness may be called the ‘saline method.’ 

Another son of Mars thought if he only knew the 
secret of the Disney compound, he could use it more 
effectually than that gentleman. He goes straight- 
way to a chemist, and obtains some of the Disney 
liquid (solution of phosphorus in bisulphide of carbon), 
receiving strict injunctions not to put the bottle 
holding the treacherous liquid in his pocket, but to 
carry it in the hand. Like many another man, the 
gallant captain was wilful. He pocketed the bottle 
(mem., coat-tail pocket), and a few minutes afterwards 
was seen, comet-like, rushing through the streets, a 
train of flame behind him. Such, at any rate, is the 
statement of the chemist. Under the skilful treat- 
ment, however, of this t officer, the Disney 
liquid was caused to yield some striking results, being 
discharged in leaden shells from small-arm rifles ; 
results > oy of the terrible effects that might 
accrue if the Disney liquid were discharged in con- 
siderable volume by means of artillery shells. 

Some authors have held the opinion that the secret 
of Greek-fire was known to the ancient Greeks, but 
that no application of it to war-purposes took place 
until the period of the Byzantine empire. This view 
of the case is most improbable ; far more likely that 
the Byzantines antl a knowledge of the compound 
from the Asiatics with whom they held intimate rela- 
tions. It is an error to assume that Greek-fire was 
only used in war by the Byzantines; the Saracens 
oe it during Crusades, and in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries it was used in European 


warfare. 

According to Pere Daniell, Philip Augustus, king of 
France, having found a certain quantity ye 
pared at Acre, brought it to ce, and it 
subsequently at the si of Dieppe, to burn the 
English vessels. In 1 when the Bishop of 
Norwich besieged Ypres, it is stated that the garrison 


defended itself so well, i y with Greek-fire, 
and certain engines called ‘cannons,’ that the English 
were obliged to raise the siege with such precipitation 
that they left all their heavy engines behind them ; 
and later, the remnant of the army being besieged in 
the town of Barburgh by the French, were so pressed 
by Greek-fire that fully one-third was burned up, and 
the remainder had to capitulate. As to the precise 
nature of Greek-fire, all accounts represent it to have 
been a liquid, and if we are to credit a statement 
made by the Princess Anna Comnena, it was composed 
of oil, sulphur, and resin. As the means of 
in ars engines, or s; 
from tubes. Had 
artillery shells, they would doubtless have preferred 
them; and had they but known the secret of our 
modern liquid fires, they would have assuredly cast 
aside their less efficient substitute. For our part, we 
believe the molten iron charge of a Martin’s shell to be 
the most terrible of incendiary weapons, whenever the 
use of it is practicable, although we doubt whether the 
enormous 15 and 13 inch Dahlgren ordnance could, 
with safety to their own material, discharge Martin’s 
shelis, the latter being nearly as heavy, bulk 
as solid iron. 


SKELETONS IN THE. CHALK. 

A FEW years ago, and in the spring-time, there stood 
before a lonely public-house, beside the high-road 
which runs from London to Salisbury, two men in 
earnest conversation. They were both slight of build 

eir age of, it might be, thirty years, the younger 
being apparently not more than twenty. It hm still 
early in the morning, and a mist which had begun to 
fall soon after sunrise made objects at a hundred 
yards’ distance indistinct, though it did not entirely 
conceal them. 

‘We could scarcely have a better morning for the 
purpose,’ said the elder of the two men. ‘If there 
should be anybody about here by chance who might 
ha to know me, he is not likely to be able to see 
mu Now, mind how you ride the mare, and do 
your very best with her, as if you were riding for the 
stakes. I shall start the horse at the top of his speed 
when we get to Klinkman’s Folly, and keep him at it 
as far as the Three Firs.’ 

‘I suppose you will time the distance ?” 

‘No, it is not worth while. I don’t know the dis- 
tance ; and, besides, I know there is not one among the 
lot that will run which could keep near the horse in 
such a trial as we are going to have.’ 

Without a ge any further remarks, they 
both went through garden to the back of the 

m his pocket, and, after caref e ini 
padlock, to see if any attem 
tamper with it—which, from the precautions he had 
taken, he would have discovered instantly—he un- 
locked it, and entered the stable, followed by the 
jockey, to whom he had been giving the instructions 
just related. 

The stables belonging to the trainer were several 
miles distant. By some means, it had leaked out that 
the mare he had entered for the Derby was a ‘flier.’ 
Rumours of her and endurance were circulated 
among the few, which, if true, were such as to make 
her victory well-nigh secure, whatever the condition 
of the ground might be on the day of the race. 
Consequently, a man might be seen cutting turf very 
busily in one place whenever the horses appeared to 
take their exercise; in another a gipsy’s wife was 
always assiduous at the tail of their travelling cart 
in ing baskets or brushes, hig son in leadi 
the poor that drew it to get what little food i 
could find on the down, while he himself lurked about 


| 


dog at his heels, as if looking out for a stray 
Besides these, as the time drew near for the 
race which takes half London out of doors, there 
were others who found their way to the place where 
Dawkins’s horses took their exercise—tramps, who 


the only person who could of her performance 
was Lester, the jockey who been selected to ride 
her at the ing races. 


here the cloth was stri from her, and her bright 
by 


ing coat flashed back the light fro 


and securing 
could she have shewn more amusingly, by her little 


—_ impatience, the effects of over-indulgence. 


own saddle, and the two animals 


a 


and 


tats 
He 


would almost believe she had the same desire 
she victo: 


such a subdued, soothing expression evinced in the 


returned to London with instructions to back 


mare to an amount which, if she lost, would be 
ruin of her trainer, and a letter to the owner, 


i! 


On the i the race, was 
lying on a sofa in a rather small but exceedingly 

y furnished room, idly glancing at 

pages of a novel, which she got through at a 
exciting a sensation in the mind of a person to whom 
strong and exci sensations were a matter of daily 
The light, which was allowed to stream 


i 


things, i 

in this respect to that of many who w 
noticed by the men who were not ashamed 
themselves among her adorers. The expressi 
tle and in not at all that of o 

i to attract attention; in fact, it 


5 

F 
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ip 


several times, to impress it upon memory, she 

took it into an adjoming room, lighted a match, 

and in an instant it was reduced to ashes. She 

returned to the sofa, but not to resume her novel, 

and there was something now in her mind which 

darkened her countenance, and banished from it 24 
ce W 


ion of contented enjoyment of existen 
it had exhibited just before. After payee 
some minutes, she rose and opened one of 

caskets which the French send over 
in such profusion; from this she took a letter, 
as she read it her cheeks became scarlet, her b i 
quick and troubled, and she had scarcely stre 


en to stagger toa chair. Her agitation on read- 
ing, this old letter proved that her life had not been 


went to Dawkins, and told him he must go to London 
at once, but that he would return the next morning. 
To this the trainer made no objection; Lester was 
at least as respectable as other men of his class, and 
Dawkins had an additional guarantee for his honesty 
on the present occasion in the knowl that, in 
addition to the sum which had been ed on the 
mare for the lad’s benefit, by direction of the owner, 


evening, in the expectation of meeting fri and 
acquaintances, were sent away disappointed with 
the information that she was too unwell to receive 
Lester alone was admitted. 


moment to say : ‘ Edward, I want you to do something 
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odds inst the mare, though, as soon as it became 
offered against her at once diminished; and these 
fell lower and lower when her owner, who was noted 
| 
-|| to come upon them when they were lying behind the 
furze and other bushes, though, if they were seen 
without their being aware of it, the spectator who 
did not know what they were doing there would 
have been very much surprised at seeing a beggar . 
with a field-glass. It was to avoid the a 
ness of gentry of this kind that Dawkins - med 
sumovel the wane Gtalls from his stables to the inn 
referred to, in order to give her a final trial. Nobody | | 
in his stable knew where she had been taken to, and | 
the first few inspirations of the fresh morning air 
seemed to intoxicate her; she reared and plunged 
about with the playfulness of a kitten, while the 
slightly older horse regarded her graceful bounds 
with an attentive gravity, and a critical expres- | q 
sion on was — humanlike, very he 
were manager of an o watchi perform- 1 
ance of a ballet-dancer thought of her 
i The trainer knew better than to attempt | her 
to _- & _greater sobriety in her demeanour by | the 
either threats or objurgations ; holding her by the | that 
end of a long leathern strap, he llowed ber to curvet | and 
and bound to her heart’s content till they came to | was 
a part of the plain perfectly free from obstructions; | her 
never had her dress adjusted with more scrupulous | 
care on her bridal morn than was bestowed in placing | 
his leg 
th 
culation had been gradually increased. At Klink- | 
man’s Folly, Dawkins, who had been looking about | 
q roubles. y degrees she recove 
com re, but remained buried in deep thought; 
deo started into life, waking 
horrible dream, and determined to do something to 
shake off the recollection. Taking a pen, she hastily 
wrote a few lines to Lester, requesting him to come 
to town immediately, as his mother was not expected 
to live many hours. This she signed as though it 
came from his sister. With this letter in his hand, he 
over © Opposite sex to Console 
for the mortification she had inflicted, there was 
way in gently stroked her against 
neck. On the evening of the same day, a similar trial | 
was attended with a similar result, and the following 
morning she was occupying her own particular stable, 
from whic h she had been removed for the purpose of | he had expended as much money as he 
the trial. The next day, Dawkins’s brother arrived, | command on his own account. 
= a The visitors who called to see Miss Stanley that 
the 
which ran thus: ‘My Lorp—The mare is altogether 
safe. I have put every penny I have on her.’ : 
Only five days had to elapse before the arrival of | After a reception which shewed that their acquaint- 
the Wednesday which was to affect the future of so | ance was not of recent date, and some preliminary 
f many persons. Thomas Dawkins, the brother of the | conversation, the lady availed herself of a favourable 
trainer, had the opportunity of getting the largest See eee 
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forme. It will not hurt you in any way, and will | i 
‘What is it?’ asked Lester, the sudden 


“As soon as I heard that she was certain to win, I 
told Hinton to bet against her as heavily as it was 
safe to do without exciting suspicion. If she were to 


win, every jewel I have, everything, in fact, I possess | yards 


would pay but a small portion of my loss.’ 
PP ae why didn’t you tell Hinton to back her instead 
g against her?’ 
use I must have money, and without risk— 
sagan said walking to the other end of 
Lester, ; to 
the room ; ‘I understand what you mean.’ 
Both were silent for some minutes; the young 
man, a in thought, _kept his eyes * fixed on his 
; the lady, resuming her seat on the sofa, 
waited with confidence for the moment when he 
should again look towards her. Whatever may have 
been his decision, he seemed for a time to forget it 
in the e of the beauty of the lady who was 
waiting for it. But he had to deal with one who had 
learned the value of being methodical, and before she 
on his consent to her scheme. This consent she at 
last obtained. 
‘And now,’ said she, ‘as the matter is settled, I 
will pete ae what you will want to carry it out.’ 
ed a receptacle in which ladies who desire 
to appa keep wools and such things, 
the bottom of pasteboard 
from this box she took two capsules of a 
tawny colour, and about the size of a filbert, and 
shewed them to him; and as she put the box in his 
said: ‘Take care ‘ou do not 
or break very y: m got them for me 
long ago, and he says they will float on water ; 
if into the from which a horse is drink- 
ing, throat, and remain entire for 
several hours. He says they are quite harmless, 
and that the only they will sar on the 
animal which swallows them is one which would 
excite no suspicion, and would not prevent his 
a Hinton know an: about you?’ 
‘Ni g whatever; and he is much too cautious 
a n to ask 


she resumed her seat, P ae 
lord, at last!’ 


When the Favourite was led into the paddock just 
previous to the race, there was a cry of admiration 
when her beautiful proportions and appearance were 
revealed by the removal of the rug which covered 
her. She looked about her with an in “ 
curiosity, and quiet, subdued manner, almost 


and | thence to Jersey, and from 


experienced ves 
spur could stimulate them to 


cruel cut of the whip, and slackened 
in advance of her com on ke Suddenly she 
1 raced further, and then 
ro. bein narrow. 
esca 


le 
ment. No suspicion attached 
manifestly risked his own life 
having any concern in the illness of the animal he 
rode, though there were plenty to aver that there 
have been a foul cause for such a sudden failure of 
powers. The doctors, however, were of a different 
opinion. They knew of drugs in abundance which 
would uce similar symptoms, but none which 
would allow her to run with such after their 
administration, and act so suddenly in the middle of 
the race ; they decided, therefore, that it was a rush 
of blood. to the head from 
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seemed 
absolutely beggared, and had been o 
away — race-course, without Sven 
ing to uthampton, 
that place to France. 
Dawkins the trainer, too, had lost the savings of 
his whole life, and encumbered himself with a debt 


trainer long, ond hell dated or nobody but Lord ——. 
Having raised every farthing he could to pay as 
much of his loss in bets as was in his power, his credi- 
tors seized his furniture, and left him with | an little obild. 
house, a poor shelter for his wife and four 


; | Ten. This, with the anxiety caused the disputes 


connected with the of Lo potty 
irritated him to a degree that his manner seemed 
almost ferocious. It was agreed between them that 
Lester should remain to assist him until the stud was 


timid lady in a drawing-room who has been asked nt 


to sing, and while aware of superior powers, is yet 


a light elastic tread on to 


gall seemed to 
justif ia the anticipation of her suppo: The 


satisfactory e 
he eaten up a pitchfork and struck him a on 
the head which stunned him. Another, alarmed by 
this, at once revealed where Lester was to be found. 
The sun and moon were shining beside each other 
os an almost cloudless sky ; but penetrating as was 
the light, ee but few openings for tt among 
the dense f a clump of fir-trees standing 
on a part of oe lain haan as Berrington’s 


though evidently held back tightly, she was. still 


the village 


ay | 
: In advance of the others, though the pace had been 7 
unusually fast that 
d it was clear at ag | 
|| change in the —- of his face shewed that he | that neither whip nor ! 
had a suspicion of what was coming. increased exertion. As it Lester ebating ! 
* You must prevent Stella from winning.’ in his mind what he could do, and had decided that i 
‘What for? How are you concerned in the | he would cease to oppose what it seemed so certain | 
matter?’ would occur in spite of his having performed the r 
shameful task he had undertaken, he gave the mare a | 
| 
round the fallen man and 
|owner and trainer were cons 
| former deadly pale, but quie | 
4 
er they did nov KNOW, Or it did nov occur to them, 
| that there were capsules made of — capable of . 
| resisting the internal heat of the body, unless raised 
| greatly above its normal temperature. In a few days 
‘mich woul 11m in pove 0. ic 
| Then Lester had left her, she sat down to think 
ig the bell, and 
ated: ‘At last, my f 
disposed of. One evening the trainer went to Lester’s 
absent, and looking carelessly 
about the room, he saw lying on the floor a letter. | 
This was not enclosed in an envelope, but even if it | 
| had been, it is not likely that Dawkins would have 
tated to read it, from mere curiosity. He opened 
d began to read; the change that came upon || _ 
| as he did so was frightful. He dashed the j 
rather painfully conscious that all eyes are upon her | letter to the ground, and went into the stable to : 
as she moves towards the pianoforte. Cheers greeted | ask where the jockey had gone. Not receiving a { 
her from her numerous supporters as she passed with 
e 
drop ece, | 
the course on their return to the goal. The white t 
face of the rider of Stella shewed in the van, and | 
a | Litton; and to this village it was 
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him that to the jockey’s 
Into this w 


to remove, al 


grew to the bottom of a deep chalk-pit, which lay on 
one side of the wood, close beside the pathway. The 
mass of chalk and earth which been carried 


to grow anything else, and only a scanty crop of that. 

en the men had carted away a portion of this 
chalk, the pickaxe turned up with its — sticking 
through a piece of cloth. mye he oth could not 
be pi out, the earth and ¢ 


of the latter and a portion of the leg being detached 
from the body, was not found until after a con- 
siderable quantity more of the earth had been 
removed. It was sup that Dawkins had tried 
to thrust the jockey rom the top of the chalk-pit, 
that he had clung with all his strength to the tree 
nearest the edge, and in their desperate le, the 
roots had been so — that the ao pone 
ve way in a mass. e opening among the close 
roots must have let font in, 
which means it was partly cut and partly torn from 
the body. The slipping of the earth and chalk in 
which second tree grew completely buried every 
for the of grams in the 
ui ‘or nourishi e gro of grass in the 
mentioned, it is probable it would have been left 
covered with vegetation ; and the fate of 
ever. 


POPULAR HEROES. 


Some of us nothing, Street-boys, pert g 
gent, have no veneration in their natures. Indeed, 
our age is denounced, by sentimental prophets of woe, 
as an age of scoffers; and true it is neither a 
ee or cocked-hat, nor a bishop’s apron, nor even 
strawberry leaves, can invest a weak or faulty 
wearer with the glorified halo which dazzled our 
simpler —— Perhaps, however, this 
apparent of reverence is more in show than 
reality ; there may be more sympathy between Mr 
Carlyle and the street-Arab, than either would be 
i to admit. Certainly the Arab aforesaid 
is y at feud with the prieties, and would 
whistle vile nigger-tunes while the Dead March in 
Saul was being played at a field-marshal’s funeral. 
He would have ‘ chaff ’ Aristotle, and flung dis- 
ing remarks after the chariot of the Queen of 
Bheba, f disappointed of an unlicensed perch on the 
footboard of that begilded vehicle ; but, for all that, 
in the heart that beats under the Arab’s fustian 

jacket is doubtless enshrined some ideal personage or 
other, the ~ *¥: some one who, in Bill’s untutored 
fancy, forms apex of humanity and the pink of 
perfection. 


Very various are the attributes of a hero. 
heroes 


on the day when the trainer read 
ich, to his suspicious mind, was explicit 


was seen 
two or three women who lived in Litton ; 
day neither he nor the trainer were beheld 


: 
4 


ong with those newly cut down, two 
trunks which had fallen with the soil in which they 


them are very local as to fame, celebrities whose 
renown is limited to a couple of stifling little courts, 
a by-street or two, and the circumjacent mews. 
Others have found their way so often into print as to 
be spoken of wherever roughs do oneret from 
Bendig to pa inction 
are often singular eno e lo iration of 
some folks clings to the strongest man in Seven Dials, 
he who breaks public-house pokers across his brawny 
knee, flattens and lifts weights 
with his teeth. Or the hero may be the Stag of 
Saffron Hill, that marvellous ian, who can, in 
the space of a summer’s day, walk, run, and hop 
imore miles, bowl more hoops, pick up more stones 
with his mouth, and leap more flights of hurdles than 
you or I would care to do in a week. Or again, he 
may be a Boneless Brother, one of those spangled and 
filleted individuals who live by refuting anatomical 
theories, and whose daily bread is earned by doing 
what ought to produce compound fractures, luxations, 
and dislocations in every joint and vertebra. 

This is not the worst of vulgar hero-worship 
Undisciplined minds decree the laurel-wreath to mucha 
more dubious champions. ‘ Few, if any, of the real’y 
popular heroes of any cen could go through even 
a mild cross-examination with the remotest chance of 
leaving the court ‘without a stain upon their cha- 
racter.’ Let us bring the telescope of inquiry to bear 
upon these vague stars, twinkling b: 'y out of tie 
firmament of history ; let us try to discover whether 
the gems be genuine or sorry paste, the gold pure or 
a pitiful display of mosaic gilding. 

Classic ages were either singularly unfertile in 
popular heroes, or, which is perhaps more likely, the 
toga-wearing chroniclers deemed it below the dignity 
of their profession to record the preferences of the 
‘profane vulgar.’ Hercules, who was to the poly- 
theists of Greece and Rome what Samson was to the 
Jews and Antar to the Bedouins, was probably the 
most frequently mentioned of oy personages. 
But then Hercules, like Theseus, like Cesar himself, 
had been turned into a demigod for popular worship, 
and the strange mingling of superstition and celebrity 
make it impossible to gauge the sympathy of plain 
men and women, of villagers, artisans, and slaves, 
with the warriors and emperors in whose honour 
incense was burned. 

It is hardly fair, too, to describe such leaders as 
Cade and Jack Straw, as Longbeard or Massaniello, 
or even such chiefs as Furst, Melchthal, or Wallace, as 
heroes of the popular taste. These men, with their 
courage, their merits and demerits, owed all their 
renown and power to the circumstance that the times 
were out of joint, and that they rushed forward with 
rash valour to right the wrongs of their mag 
Without a ceaseless crusade against the Moor, the 
Cid’s name would not have found its way into so 
many Spanish ballads, and the loftiest achievements 
in war not always insure the of a 
name among the multitude. Old Caspar, whose own 

nts been burned out of house and home 
uring the battle of Blenheim, might tell his - 
children the names of Eugene and Marlbrook, but 
the dsons of Peterkin and Wilhelmine grew up in 
blissful ignorance that there had been such a man as 
John Churchill, or that his red-coats and blue-coats 
had scattered the white uniformed grenadiers of M. 
Tallard. It is not the mightiest name that oral 
tradition clutches with most tenacity. Many are 
familiar with the omen of Guy Fawkes who 
never heard of Oliver Cromwell. 
The human fancy is not only fond of seizing on 
some salient point in a character, by which to remem- 


ber it, but it is unaccountably capricious as to its 
selection ; thus, mythic individuals, such as Godiva 
and Tell, are more dear to the memory than 

of whose bond- 


existence there can be no question, 


The themselves are of all sorts ‘sizes, and 
of all conceivable degrees of popularity. Some of 


as Joan of 


or Charlotte Corday. T 


{ swallowed them both. 
{ 
Three years after the events described, the wood- 
man, in thinning the firs in the wood near Litton, 
directed the labourers who worked under his orders : 
down by these trees was very large, and men were 
sent with carts to remove it, and scatter it over a 
remains of two men, who were identified by the | 
clothes as the trainer Dawkins and Lester; the foot 
| 
| Arc 
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should have been cherished, is natural enough; in 
his case, there was everything necessary to hit the 
taste of a public that has always prefe to recollect 
actions of a striking yet simple sort. The tyrant’s 
hat upon a pole in the market-place of Altorf was an 
object to stick to the mind with burr-like obstinacy. 
Who knew—so simple Hodge may have thought—to 
what lengths tyranny might go in this our island? 
Sir Giles Overreach might take a fancy for enacting 
Gessler’s part, and all Stoke Pogis be bidden to do 


Then the task 

apple, that wonderful apple, the most famous of 
pippins, which reposed on the curly head of Tell 
junior; the father’s mse the oppressor’s grin 
of triumph; the confidence of the fearless child, 
standing like a statue before the matchless archer 
—these were certain to endear themselves to the 
popular heart. Whiz! the shaft glances, a white 
streak, through the air, and the apple flies to - 
ments, fairly hit, and amid men’s shouts and women’s 
weeping, the boy bounds to his father’s arms. 

‘1 never flinched, father!’ says the little fellow 

udly. What a pity, what a sad, sad pity that 

ell should be as unreal a person as Ivanhoe or Sir 
Launcelot. 

The first of England’s heroes—if we except 
King Richard of the Lion-heart, who, after all, was 
not very widely remembered by the people at large 
—was Robin Hood. He may have been a myth, too, 
as cruel antiquaries aver, and we cannot settle the 
date of his birth to a couple of centuries or so: but 
that he lived, and reigned in Sherwood, over a jovial 
band of outlaws clad in Lincoln n; that he was 
the ‘ gentlest thief? who ever lightened an abbot’s 
purse, and the best archer that ever drew a cloth-yard 
shaft to the head, is an article of faith with all who 
love old ballads. And how simple and sweet they 
are, the old rhymes and legends which embalm bold 
Robin’s memory ; there seems to be an undercurrent 
through them all of the pleasant rustle of green 
boughs, and the patter of deer’s feet, as they dash 
down the glades, and the liquid notes of the mavis and 
merle, the oe Og for our homely friends the 
thrush and black-bird, as they carol overhead. Very 
dear was Robin’s name to the Anglo-Saxon stock ; 
to this day, it is known and sung by some of the 
least taught among them ; and ‘Arthur's Knights of 
the Round Table have never been so close to the 

lish heart as the wild court of merry Sherwood, 
with Little John, Scarlet, and Maid Marian clustered 
round the king of archers and prince of good fellows. 

Probably much of Robin’s great popularity was 
due to the fact, that his life was a protest i 
royal tyranny and churchmen’s greed, against forest 
laws and unjust magistrates. He was an embodiment 
of the old free Saxon race ad re Fg Norman 
insolence; and when he mule e bishop or 
befooled the sheriff, the sympathies of the whole 
cemeneiy were with him, since his cause was 


irs. 
Not unlikely, a similar, er much feebler feelin; 
mpted the admiration with which the people 
land ed Claude Duval, Dick Turpin, and 
other knights of the road. Claude Duval, though 
French by birth and breeding, shewed a deal 
of the character which tradition gave to Robin Hood 
i . He, like Locksley, was a gentle thief, and 
averse to bloodshed. Courteous, open-handed, and 


highwayman had the sprightly malice of his Notting- 
hamshire pro re enjoyed the ‘ couranto’ 
which he compelled the fat alderman and his wife 
to dance to the music of the freebooter’s fiddle. Alas! 
for Duval, the restorer of valued trinkets, the pro- 
tector of ladies, the Adonis of robbery; he was 
hanged at Tyburn, and not even with a silken 

as worse offenders had been, 


chivalric in his bearing towards women, this elegant | Bess 


It seems more 
and Mr John 
truculent ruffian, the seco 


have been so undul 


horseflesh. As for the - housebreaker, his escapes 
were no doubt extremely ingenious, though we often, 
now a days, skim lightly over a newspaper paragraph 
telling of prison-breakings fully as artful and bold as 
his, ially considering that our locks are better, 

n those of the early Georgian epoch. 

It is a curious fact that, although crime is not 
unusually rife with us, we have been more inclined 
than other nations to make pets of in i 
criminals. Schinderhannes was an object of horror 
to the Germans, and the French were alarmed at 
Cartouche, and inquisitive about him, without the 
least sympathy existing for the man himself. In 
Naples alone was the brigand in sugar-loaf hat and 
velvet suit, he of the carbine and ribbons, with a gold 
watch in each pocket, and a stiletto in his sash, the 
Fra Diavolo, the ‘ Mazzaroni himself who now sings’ 
—a individual. 

But in England there was a sort of halo around the 
of the eighteenth century, as in Scotland 
a kind of poetic prestige clung to Rob Roy and his 
caterans. The « tleman of the road’ was often of 
gentle blood, and had sometimes carried the King’s 
colours. He was always well dressed and y 
mounted. His ee his bold and ski riding, 
his random gaiety and lavish liberality, made him shine 
with a false lustre in the eyes of the populace. He 
was understood to be the poor man’s friend, and to 

ive to the needy what he wrested from the rich, and 
ere was enough of illogical communism afloat in 
those hard times to maine sort of spoliation appear 
venal. Still, this would not explain the avidity with 
which thousands of well-to-do citizens crowded to the 
theatres when the Beggar’ was played, nor 
Captain Macheath’s po i ind the 
footlights or in awk imi 


the air. There were so many — royal, reve- 


rend, and noble persons who were kowtowed to in 
public and despised in private, so much abuse in 
government and church, so many whited sepulchres on 
every hand, that honest folks could not help ne. 
ing even a wrong-doer who acted in a free and t 
spirit. The world was in official leading-strings. 
here were rules for everything, and knowledge was 
spreading like a prairie-fire in despite of the weak 
efforts of authority to extinguish the conflagration 
with penn uirts. The mounted marauder who 
risked his lif ‘or a purse of guineas, was deemed a 
better man than the smug statesman who sold public 
appointments, or quartered his parasites on the 
pension-list. 
A great deal of mischief was done, some quarter of 
a century since, when in and Sheppard appeared, 
full-fi pheenixes both, upon the stage. Black 
oped again, around a circus strewn with 
saw-dust and perfumed with orange- and cleared 
mimic toll-gates amid the hurrahs of the crowd. Jack 
Sheppard, in a scarlet coat, gold lace, and long riding- 
boots, a and vapoured on the stage, and 
turned the heads of many silly maids and brainless 
youths. Erraud-boys and ’prentices, who had hitherto 


cord, associated the idea of a thief with dirt and fustian, foul 


=| 
that Mr Richard i 
of whom | 
ind a try rogue, | 
exalted on due to | 
worthier men. But Turpin rode to fame, in a double 
sense, on the back of Black Bess; and that extra- 
ordinary ride to York, a feat tolerably well authenti- " | 
cated, deserves to be handed down in the annals of | 
| homage to the knight’s best beaver, gold-laced and | { 
| 
| 
| sweet herbs, at the Old Bailey. It would seem as - 
the favour with which the knights of the post were 
regarded was owing to a tacit revolt against the big- 
wiggery of the ee That was a stifling atmosphere 
which Gay an —— breathed, before the great 
thunderstorm of the nch Revolution had cleared 
| 


ing rev roys- 
pathy that seemed to attend the evil-doer. But new 
thockuntel 

‘every degree ; uca society, 
no longer desirous of seeing fine diplomatists and 
Lords of the Treasury to Tyburn in the same 

were sent 


of assassinated 
Kotzebue, and was himself executed by sentence of 
the supreme court at Mannheim. 

This Kotzebue, the Russian ambassador, was no 
common man. In the world of letters, his name was 


and club-room, in mountain inn and city wine-house, 
wherever the German tongue is spoken. 
The first of these coloured i 


with the words, ‘Sand der Frei? Sand the Free is 
discovered on a lonely road, contemplating a wt 
whose wooden bears the aallie * Nach 
mheim.’ The ess patriot wears a blue coat, 
an azure cap, and jean boots; and his hair, of the 
colour of mild Turkish tobacco, falls heavily on his 
neck. His eyes have no = expression, and, to 
all appearance, he mi alist 
short stroll by daylight wherever a cataleptic fan 
might di Plate No. 2 bears the hideous label, 
¢ bue’s Tod.’ It represents, in fact, the Tod, or 
agony is piled up in sensational style, but in a coarsely 
realistic fashion that rather oversteps the brink of 
the sublime. On the floor of a decently furnished 


that | of the 


oi it, all sorts of good things, 
solid and ~~ sent in, no doubt, by 
of 


sympathising 
city. It is plain that, even in chains, 
is not forgotten 


slayer of a Russian am 


clergyman, 
Short is the drive, however, and its goal is an ugly 
scaffold, on which a chair 1s nailed; and 
behind the chair stands a man with naked arms, 


six ds of quicksilver in a 
blade. He is waiting for Sand 
le shout, and then 
hold their breath with an a’ hush more impressive 
than any sound, and the curtain falls on the act 
grotesque tragedy. 
It is with Lord Macaulay 
that it is a pity that the people of all countries, loving, 
as they do, their elected favourites with so deep and 
have the faculty of choosing 
ittle better. But true it is, as yet, that no 
merit or brilliancy can ever insure to the wise and 
good the dubious honour of being enrolled in the 
calendar of popular heroes. 
Is there not, however, one exception which may 
prove the rule—Garibaldi ? 


ABOUT WOLVES. 
WE need no better proof that our English 


gentry of 
the nineteenth century have in nowise degenerated 


from their Norman and Anglo-Saxon for in 
and love of laborious enterprise, than is to be 
found in their eager pursuit of those robust exercises 
which invest amusement with the dignity of danger. 
In Africa, from Algeria to the stony wildernesses of 
Kaffraria; in India; in Scandinavian forests and 
Russian the Engli a outward 
defence, does battle with lion, tiger, wolf, and wild 
boar, after a fashion unpractised by the ancient feudal 
baron, though invulnerable in his panoply of steel. 
Even the untravelled English dissatisfied 
with the chase of hare and fox, ot nobler game, 
and to obtain this, he transports himself and equipage 
to la belle France, where, in the provinces resting on 
sunny Loire, are beasts fierce and destructive, and 


therefore less easily ca Of these enterprising 
votaries of St Hubert, in mark is the Duke 
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sitting-room rolls the unhappy envoy, dying 
vermilion paint. It may seem unfeeling to describe 
an expiring diplomatist as bleeding, according to the 
homely phrase, like a pig; bat no other simile does 
justice to the picture. cause of this excessive 
hemorrhage, Sand the Free, stands calmly contem- 
plating his work, apap a knife in hand, with what 
the French describe as a ified expression of coun- 
eir congemial mud, and have ec at pre- | tenance. 
sent to be regarded as popular heroes. In the third plate, Sand the Free is only free in the : 
Animal courage, if in excess of prudence, is often | metaphorical and zsthetic sense of the word ; indeed, 
the ving is inscribed, ‘Sand in Prison ;’ and in 
Bentham or Franklin ever attained. Thus, Duke priaon che is, and loaded ‘with heavy irons of pan 
imic massiveness. If not free, however, he is 
model of decidedly jovial, as we find him in shirt-sleeves, 
the fact, that none of the humbler spectators had 
asked to see his effigy, while they had importuned the — puling, no sad requiem does violin give 
showman to point out ‘Shaw, the Life Guardsman.’ 
the m Briton who hewed down six or seven | with exultation. Perhaps Sand the Free is not wholly 
cuirassiers with his own weapon, contributed far more | sober. What lends colour to such a guess is, that the ‘ 
directly to the victory than a mere generalissimo ive’s table is heaped with viands and flasks of 
tena tomer singular selection of a hero 
per’ most si i a is 
that made = modern Germany. Artists, students, 
artisans, the spectacled professors, the Biirschen with 
sabre-scarred visages and long fair hair streaming | by his coun omen. 
Plate the fourth bears the ambiguous ttl, ‘Sand 
men of music, sculpture, Greek—in a word, all | am der Reichplatz.’ On the Reichplatz—yes, but the 
that thinks and moves in the restless, dreamy Con- square is full of life, the windows are crowded 
federation, have made idols of Friedrich Staps and by lain who wave handkerchiefs, and the thousands 
mate pe em ge Staps, the student the multitude press so closely up to the hedge of 
who tried to Napoleon, and was shot to death by | soldiery, that the carriage which conveys Sand and a 
star enough, but his fires are somewhat paled by those 
of the greater luminary, Sand. rer ne ew latter 
of these misguided young men, many of us know some- 
thing ; we know that he was a student, and a mem- | and a black mask on his face, and a great double- 
ber of the Tugenbund, that illegal Vehmgericht of 
our century, that he undertook, from the purest poli- 
tical motives, the duty of stabbing the Russian envoy, 
and that he suffered the extreme penalty of the law. 
Sand’s hatred to the envoy was absolutely theoretical ; | 
nay, he did not hate him. But it was understood 
the Czar was the mainspring of the Holy Alliance, | 
that the Holy Alliance sought above all things to gag 
and destroy the Tugenbund, and with it the ho 
of plays, The Stranger, and has inflicted on suffering 
humanity all that Hessian boots, voluminous cloaks, | ——~_EE 
and the wearisome monologues of sentimental egotists 
could effect. A series of highly-coloured plates 
commemorate the affair, and are to be found in café | 
t 
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!’ *Yoicks, tallyho!’* with whi 

is wont to awaken the echoes around his ancestral 
Badminton. Gradually, however, the aristocratic Eng- 
lish pack warmed to their work. One magnificent run 
of forty miles right ahead, and a no less capital rally of 
an hour and forty minutes without check or touching 
@ cover, are an earnest of what the duke’s hounds 
may effect when next season he rouses Sir Lupus 
from his lair in the primeval forests of old Poitou. 
In the meantime, I will endeavour to enter a plea in 
behalf of his victim, although my narrative may little 
agree with the popular notions entertained of the 
disposition of the wolf. But the species has hitherto 
been known only in its savage state, surrounded with 
enemies and amongst which no feelings could 
be developed but those of fear, hatred, and distrust. 

‘Give a dog a bad name, and you may as well 
hang him at once,’ says a wise old saw ; the fate 
of his outlawed cousin-german, the wolf, affords corro- 
borative testimony how indelible is an evil reputation. 
Moralists in all ages have illustrated the more abject 


to this pariah of the forest. Your hypocrite, whether 
lay or spiritual, is always a wolf in sheep’s i 
Our Anglo-Saxon forefathers — an outlaw 
* Wolfhead’—that is, one who might be slain wherever 
recognised ; and the month of January ‘ Wolfmonat’ 
—wolf’s month, because the rustic 
population up a gene or extirpating a 
The wolf has acquired no small portion of his evil 
from being béte noir of our nursery litera- 
ture. How does the infantine bosom throb with 
ish or melt with pity over the terrible catastrophe 
of Little Red Riding- and the story of the lamb 
repels with forensic acumen the accusations of his 
implacable enemy on the opposite side of the brook. 
Thus have our prejudices grown with our growth and 
strengthened with our stre’ Yet even the Prince 
of Darkness is allowed to be not so black as he is 
painted, and common equity demands the evidence 
should be heard on both sides. Everybody can 
recollect what Livy says about Romulus, the future 
monarch of Rome, being affectionately suckled and 
tended by a she-wolf, that, doubtless, although the his- 
torian says nought about it, sometimes varied the royal 
infant’s milk-diet with an occasional quarter of early 
lamb, filched from the flock of Faustulus, his foster- 
father. In India, children have been frequently 
carried off and preserved uninjured by females of a 
race popularly to be their ial destroyer, 
but which, on the contrary, catered for them in the 
jungle until discovered, fat and well, by some wander- 
ing hunter, and restored to human society. Colonel 


* A corruption of the Norman-French ‘ Au taillis au!’ pro- 
nounced ‘0 taille O° (‘To the copse, to the copse hy 
in the open, 


iligent and faithful; but it fo 


not only tameable, but display a high 
ibility of attachment to mankind 


and sordid propensities of human nature by a reference | master return: 


grief. y 

very comfortably with a 

given him as a companion. 
sufficient to make any dog—except 
forget his master, the 

was 


whom so recently he had testified the 
A she-wolf kept in the Jardin du 

to exhibit the most obstre 

visits of a young lad 


passing from one covert to another. 


both in France and England, when game is viewed 


ings for a body-servant. He found the young wolf- 


and reared under judi 
i 


Fg 
Ee 
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of Beaufort, now wolf-hunting in Guienne Sleeman, well known to literature as the author 

the i -show in i empire in the an ially by a ive | 
and from their Thuggism, relates that of these st 
| 
cynosure every eye. At t cu rtunately hap 
and ton bens that during the period of his servitude there was no 
follow anything but a fox, they stood unmoved, ‘ 
true British p ” observed a French 5 | the wild boy, faithful to instincts imbibed with his 
and even when r Wolf was unharboured, they | foster-mother’s milk, ee ae | 
Abigail’s speech to her di lover in the play— | 
‘|| some regular wolf-hounds already on his slot. b- | ‘I’m meat for my master,’ into ‘My master’s meat 
position in the long straight avenues cut through | "When taken 
ir position in 01 ight avenues cut quite young, 
those = old forests, eeoadast with the like- | cious treatment, wolves, es i 
ness of the animal to one of their own species, and 
the uncouth hunting cries that arose on all sides ; for \ 
‘ Velesci allez; s’en va, chiens—s’en va—Harloup! | anim ere was formerly a female wolf im 
harloup!’ differs much from the simple ‘Hark m, | Zoological Gardens which constantly came up to 
of her acquaintance er pups, too, 

, she used to bring in her mouth to be also I 
share in endearments of her friends, : 
killed all of them by rubbing them again 
of her den, when introducing them to vist 

| Fred. Cuvier tells a story of a wolf in wh 
sentiment of affection existed in a remarkable 
The animal had been brought up like a 
became familiar with every one he was in 
of seeing. He would follow his master, seemed to ' 
suffer from his absence, evinced entire submission, 
master being i to travel, made a 
of him to the at Paris. 
ere, shut up in his compartment, the animal 
remained for several weeks moody and discontented, 
and almost without Bran He — however, 
recovered, attached hi to his keeper, and seemed 
| to have forgotten all his past affections, when his 
led after an absence of eighteen months. 
e very urst word which he pronounced, the wolf, 
| who did not see him in the crowd, instantly 
| him, and testified his joy by his antics and . 
| Being set at liberty, he overwhelmed his ol 
| With caresses, just as the most attached do 
| have done after a separation of a few days. 
| pily, his master was obliged to quit him a 
| time, and this absence was again to the 
| the cause of profound regret ; but time 
e wolf w 
og that 
that of Ulysses— | 
turned again. It 
the eyes of the } 
| suimal could ‘be of no we to him; but the voice ' 
of his beloved master was not yet effaced from his. i 
| memory : the moment he heard, he knew it, and 
desire; and on the o! which them 
being removed, his cries redoubled. The animal i 
| rushed forward, placed his fore-feet on the shoulders ||| ri 
| threatened with his teeth those very — to 
warmest affection. 
Roi at Paris used ! 
its of joy at the , 
ever taken other 
| interest m the anim an pa her on the head ‘ft 
Old Buffon must have known a good deal about 
wolves, for they not only mightily infested that part t} 
of Burgundy where his residence, the Chiteau de I 
there. His report is not very flattering. ‘T. is 
nothing good about him,’ he says, ‘ but his skin, which 
is a fur. His flesh is so detestable that even | 
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hounds will not eat of it. Nothing but a wolf has 
the courage to eat a wolf. If we contemplate his 
downcast air, his terrible cry, his insufferable odour, 
his natural ferocity, and intractable disposition, the 
conclusion is, that no animal ever so justly merited its 
total extirpation.’ With a grain of salt, we accept 
this, Mons. le Comte de B 
own statement, that one of your pet cubs once got 
at large in the night, and massacred ad unum the 
foreign as well as domestic feathered occupants of 
the Montbard m rie and basse-cour; and that 
the wolves of the adjacent forests were the 

of your tenants’ sheepfolds. He tells also how Val- 
mont de Bomarre, a young friend of his, havi 
found in the forest a young cub only eight ona 
18 wp, end tod with his own hand, 
even sharing with it his bed. In return, the little 
beast fondled his master, sometimes licked his face, 
obeyed his voice, and conducted itself in all respects 
mannerly as a puppy-dog. Hitherto, milk and soup 
had been its only deb; but one day, De Bomarre 
incautiously gave it the entrails of a et. The 
caresses were redoubled ; never did it feed with so 
keen an appetite. But the master had speedy reason 
to repent having awakened in the animal its natural 
appetite for flesh, to which he nearly fell a victim the 
same night. Valmont de Bomarre, suddenly roused 
from ye sensations of extreme pain, found his 
wolf-cub med upon his leg, and ily sucking 
the blood that issued from the wound. Luckily, the 
great arteries had not as yet been lacerated, or he 
would have bled to death in his sleep. 

To these instances of the wolf's social propensities 
when held ip bondage, I will add one more character- 
istic anecdote from my own personal experience. 
Early in the Peninsular War, Captain Hare, of a well- 
known Devonshire family, came home on absence or 
from wounds, bringing with him a tame Spanish wolf, 
caught young in the Sierra Morena, which, by constant 
familiarity, had become tame as a dog. During many 
a , and his 
pet wolf, lay hu toge eath a s i 
cork-tree, or in the sheltered ravine, sharing oa 
them the scanty supply of coarse biscuit, too often 
the whole of the ater rations. During Captain 
Hare’s sojourn _at_ Bristol, the beast followed him 


of Sir Hugh Smith, of 
Ashton Court. There, to a wooden dog-house 
in the kennel-yard, he spent nearly the whole summer’s 
day in pacing to and fro at the full range of his tether, 
in a sort of ambling trot, plainly indicating his im 
tience of captivity, and sorrow at the abrupt dissever- 
ance of old associations. Gifted, like all hi i 


een his paws, and c eye e 8 

Rarely does this stratagem 
stranger stands 


succeed, for the wary 
distance. 


its, | welcome seat 


prey, the excited beast, with a hideous snarl, bounds 
sidelong to the full extent of his tether, and of course 
is dashed to earth by the recoil. Di inted and 
humbled, he hastily retreats far into his dog-house, 
concealed from view. I noticed that the cunni 
animal never repeated this his favourite ruse a re 
time on the same person, but every fresh arrival 
induced him to repeat the assault. 

Wolves were not uncommon in the rocky fastnesses 
of Derbyshire and the pathless Yorkshire wolds even 
as late as the reign of Elizabeth. Several estates in 
those counties bear names ee they were held 
under the tenure of keeping hounds for their destruc- 
tion. In Scotland, Sir Edward Cameron, about 1682, 

ral lan ac of un en en, 

and vigour. The Wicklow Mountains, on the eastern 
shore _ Ireland, wee by them as late as the 
days our great- ers, aS many precepts, 
dated 1710, ordering their extirpation by means of 

battues undertaken by united i are 
extant in the Dublin Record Office. An erroneous 
belief prevails that the Principality saw the last of 
these voracious pests during the on pee 
when Edgar commuted the money-tribute, previously 
paid by the Welsh, into a given number of wolves’ 
skulls and tongues. But researches into ancient 
Welsh annals prove, that during five or six centuries 
after, from the deep gorges of Snowdon, Cader-Idris, 
and Plinlimmon, there issued troops of fierce wolves to 
desolate the beauteous vales of Clwyd and 
The most remarkable of these very circumstantial 
and well-authenticated traditions, is that which has 
transmitted to us, through nearly six centuries, the 
romantic history of Bedd Gelert (the Wolf-hound’s 
Grave). The pedestrian angler—and principally it 
is such who loiter about Pont Aber Glas Llyn (the 
Bridge of the Blue Pool)—fails not to suspend his 
sport, and pass into that green meadow opposite, 
where, beneath a hanging wood, lie the bones of 
Gelert, Prince ages a greyhound, ‘the gift of 
royal John,’* whose fidelity, strong in death, is the 
theme of many a bardic song. 

Worn by the storms of more than six centuries, the 
mausoleum has now but a desolate One broad, 
flat stone lies over the body, and at either end are two 
huge stone pillars. 

t is one advantage of Britain’s insular position, 
that the different ies of Carnivora, | amen 
inhabiting her forests and fells, once extirpated, could 
never be renewed. But in France, especially where 
the pine-clad Jura forms its eastern frontier, whole 
troops of gaunt wolves, desperate with hunger and 
cold, descend during into 

ing a not of ev ivin; i 
the walls of fortified 
towns. As a rule, however, the cattle are early 
secured in their homestead ; and before sunset, the 


pa- | French shepherd, marching in —_ scriptural 
em 


fashion before his sheep, leads homewards to 


species, | the fold—his great dogs, each a match for the stoutest 


wolf, bringing up the rear. Within that lofty enclo- 
sure, the flock rest secure until day-dawn, not 
deserted by their guardian, who, in the clear moon- 
light, wa the dark shadows of his foes, as with 
heavy gallop they course round and round the palings, 
og a back, after some ineffectual leap to clear 
e 


Burgundy is a district of primeval forests. One 
winter's afternoon, the cutting north-east wind and 
fast-falling snow-flakes drove me towards a hovel 
situated at a point where the grand routes between 
Paris and Joigny intersect each other. The old 
dame residing there, after some delay, gave me a 


* Llewellyn’s father-in-law, 


rror of Bristol citizens; and it was amusing to notice | 
what a wide berth they gave him in ing, and how 
they turned, and at a respectful ‘danean followed 
: him the whole length of a street. But Pateriamilias 
presently began to murmur at the insatiate maw pos- 
sessed by his son’s Spanish follower. After many a 
regretful struggle, the captain therefore transferred | 
@ power Of scent even Deyon at possessed by | 
the blood-hound, he winded a stranger’s presence the 
moment he got within the precincts of the park 
Now the monotonous jog-trot is at once arrested ; 
with ears erect, dilated, quivering nostrils, and flash- | 
ing eyes, he stands 
visitant comes in sight. Satisfied at length that it 
is not his much-loved master, he hastily retires into | 
aster Wolf now shakes off dull sleep, rises, shaking | 
his hide and his ponderous chain, recommences his 
: perambulations, but this time far within his limi side the blazing hearth. All Frenc 
H the chain lying in a zigzag coil beneath his feet, Still ——EE = 
&§ unsuccessful in deluding within range his wished-for 
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women are courteous as well as garrulous; and 
after ing the weather, we upon the 
wolves—a i 


it subject of conversation in this 


Every 
domestic animal being closely shut up, they had not 
the chance of a meal. ‘ How they lived, she said, ‘is 


a marvel, unless preying upon each other. On 
Monsieur, about five years ago, a great black, wicked- 
looking beast used to come here regularly every even- 
ing about Fogo for one whole season. He lea 
the hatch like a chevreuil, and I used, in fear and 
trembling, to watch him through the casement, cours- 
ing round the house; and after scratching and 
sn at the try-hatch, he finished by rearing 
i upon his hind legs, with his great white tusks 
within a foot of the lattice where I stood. Then 


set ready before the red-hot embers the 
marmite, or earthen vessel in which we prepare 
family soup, filled with water, that now steamed 
and bubbled furiously. With a brimming pailful of 
the scalding liquid, I mounted to the chamber above, 
threw open the casement, and there, as fully e 
bolt upright, stood the villain, snuffing, and whining, 
and dalinn his ears, as though furious at the 
obstacles that interfered with his making a meal of 
me. Like the splash of a foaming cataract, the pail 
earthly yell, during which the monster lay writhing 
and wallowing just under me, till, after many an 
ineffectual struggle, with drooping head, and tail 
draggling in the snow, he slowly Timped away throu; 
a gap in the garden-hedge. Blessed St Gudule !’ 
solemnly uttered the old dame, devoutly crossing her- 
self, ‘to thy special favour do I owe the thought that 
for ever hindered that hateful beast from again over- 
leaping my garden-gate.’ 

chateau of Mons. Jean de Pontéves, peer of France, 
and Lieutenant of Wolfhounds to the then royal 
family of France. The reader can ju of the 
extent to which this eastern division of is 
infested by wolves, when I mention that I once 
reckoned twenty-three grinning heads—tremendous 
still in death—nailed upon the entrance-gate of 
Chateau de Claignot, all killed that season in the 
adjoining woods. 

Grantley Berkeley, who enjoyed wolf-shooting 
recently in Compitgne, thus amusingly describes one 
of his hunting incidents. ‘I had taken up a position,’ 
he says, ‘against a tree, near a lo , Straight, and 
very narrow path, when something ed into the 
extreme point of the ride, and came directly towards 
me. That it was a hound, I knew from the whiteness 
of the coat; but what was that wry hen | which 
occasionally veiled the whiter — m my eyes? 
As I staring at it, su 
sights and sounds beset upon my bewildered senses. 


that ever I heard, by way of telling his adversary to 


ce, | they came till the wolf and his enemy were within 


gh | hunter; ‘in a moment, the second wolf appeared on 


keep his tusks off. The hound wling at him, 
sometimes behind, nudgi arth bis 
chin ; sometimes alongsi a his lips, and 

top wl 


ear of killing the hound; in 
addition to which, the sport was so in’ ing, I had 
no desire to terminate it until the last moment. On 


two paces of my boot, when suddenly raising m: 
in the wolf's fase, be dashed aside clear of the 
so I at once fired, and rolled him over.’ 
The reputation for cunning which poets and natu- 
Me i to the is 
ina ter to wolf. Houdetét, 
a of and veracity, relates 
that he was on one occasion standing on an eminence 


overlooking a wherein fed a number 
of sheep, atten as usual, by the shepherd and his 
another direction, further off, lay the 


purlieus of a wood. Presently, out of one of the long 
walks there came skulking, first a single wolf, then 
a second, snuffing the breeze, and keeping as much 
as possible amongst the outlying brushwood, until 
assured that no suspicious object lurked in that 


quarter. Then co! they advanced at a long 
trot close up to the tt enclosed the feeding- 
ground. reconnoitring the sheep for a moment 


or two, their plan of operation seemed settled ; for 
the dog-wolf shot through a gap, and making directly 
for the flock, without attacking them, he passed at 
speed in front of the shepherd, and thence across the 
open. The man, starting to his legs, raised his war- 
cry: ‘Harloup, harloup! chiens, harloup!’ and fol- 
lowed the dogs, that saw him before their master, 
and in an instant had gone off in pursuit. Mean- 
while, the poor sheep stood huddled er in close 
order, intently looking out for what might come next. 
‘Their suspense was of short duration,’ said the 


the scene, dashing in amongst the and havi 

strangled a nice fat twelve 
defiance of my approach with cries and gesticulations, 
for I had no weapon—threw the prey across her back, 
and was soon out of sight in the covert.’ There, in 
some central brake, rough and lg horrid 
thorn, she probably cast down her patiently 
ao mate's return home to supper. For his 
safety she entertains no fears, for what full-grown 
wolf, with his long untiring Pp, Was ever run into, 
except by frequent 7 of hounds. Now, let us 
substitute an imaginary leash of policemen on their 
beat for the pastor and his mastiffs, a brace of 
prowling garrotters for the wolves, and all will allow 
that in adroitness this stratagem is worthy of the bold- 
est and most astute of ‘our convicted felons at large.’ 


FOG-SIGNALS. 
Tue laws which govern the transmission of sound 


through fog are ing serious attention at present, 
with a view to their Seplicadion to signals as warnings 
round our coasts. In 1861, the British Association 
uested Professor Hennessey to report on the 
subject ; and a committee of the same body, con- 
sisting of the Rev. Dr Robinson of Armagh, Dr 
Gladstone, and Professors Hennessey and Wheatstone, 
has since been appointed to bring the matter directly 
under the consideration of government. Moreover, 
the wreck of the Anglo-Saxon in a 
Race, Newfoundland, in the spring of year, 
which 237 persons are supposed to have i 
has given a popular impulse to inquiries, which, as it 
seems from the Report of the Royal Commission on 
Lights, Buoys, and ms, published in 1861, had not 


up to that 
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| 
ais fe lorests Of tle Val Ge Were 
contiguous. She had been delayed, she said, in| just as you see a dog do when he contemp ‘ 
opening the door by the barricades necessary to | pitching into another. \ 
make it good against the not unfrequent visitation! ‘My gun was at my shoulder all this time, but I . | 
| 
bethought I of a device to be even with him. A 
’ couple of days afterwards, early in the afternoon, a 
be sharp snow-drift set in, as to-day ; in about an hour, ' 
noiseless as a cat—d pas de loup is in our country j 
the proverb for a silent, stealthy tread—his great 
lanky carcass came bounding over the gate, and 
n to explore the outhouses, as was his wont. | 
{ 
| 
| 
. | 
own the path, right for my legs, came a splendid | i, 
cub — quite beaten, and by his side a/| { 
powe French hound, able to go .twice as fast f 
as the wolf, but not — to = him ; the wolf +4 
ing with his head low, his hind quarters very 5 | 
igh’ his brush between his legs, every bristle on j 
his back up on end, his tongue out, and his eyes 
flashing fire, while from his capacious jaws he 
muttered the fathers and mothers of all the | 
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by 
ques- 
er 


who 


a man, 
gliding by it as smoothly 


‘hold up its head like 


ikel 
But 


y is 
in 


; and there is a patent for a cannon-ball 
ing 
lever, 


a continuous 
light-vessels is 


inions elicited 


a gong; and among the numerous opi 


be secured. 
thirty-eight 


by which 


from mariners on the 


spring or 


and acti 


tion of relative merit, we find one hundred and seven. 
choose 


and equal stroke upon a bell 
instrument at present in use on 
the royal 


who would rath: 


gongs against 


as ded by which will admit of the water 


i powe 
and the purity of its colour, as contrasted | as possible 


in 


i 


Lockeslay Hl 


See in heaven the light of London 


the! whereabouts of th 


or in our colonial 


ie 


for the 


that, whether 


t- 


f 
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familiar tement, that they regarded such things 
i. eck retur and rather calculated, by producing 
ks occur in Ince on varying and uncertain sounds, 
he wreck an to warn from danger.’ The varying 
sses runnin hound must doubtless be one objection ; 
dea at ond of variation occurring in the place of 
moths ha well as in its quality, or of its ceasing 
, round so many mammo the breaking adrift of the buoy, must 
is hardly a fair one, bec preater. 
and shoals, wh| one’s childhood, the priest’s bell on the rock 
ses or not, are rothock, which the wicked pirate cut away, 
s points on our s afterwards wrecked on the very rock the 
more ought to indication of whose position he had destroyed ; 
ee Sir Ralph the Rover tore his hair, 
1 mospherd before he went after the bell to the bottom. 
ressels, 3 Buoys are apt to be erratic under any circum- 
s all-ess¢ stances ; but the conditions provided in ordinary cases 
is, in hope ghts, | to prevent this tendency have to be abandoned, and 
huse their om in eversed, in the case of buoys fitted with bells. 
ie electric Mie steadily and vertically, 
hry papers, to be regar 
a bell-buoy, 
ne 1S Capable Apparatus fitted to it, mus 
i a glare, in which the inten rater, so as to create eithe 
brilliancy of this glorious light would illumine lar and falling of 
i masses of mist in its vicinity, and be practid short uneasy m 
pise, is opposed 
source of the light itselfi—in the same way 1 there are sevi 
mountain we cal at this time 
visil mnyson not 
pe the si 
Nevertheless, with even this magnificent bt find that the 
the agencies for lighting and warning of e a 
there will be occasions, though not perhaps 1 s those in the o 
to serve, and sound must be hose in a tide-wa 
fogs are prevalent at points on our own —, current, a means of turning whe| 
, possessions where traffic is | floats, it might be possible to accumulate 
gnals is imperative. force n 
{ ence of Hil h nd | 
icates the most n 
It is well for the 1 | 
‘ should always mea 
' same place ; and 
the light-house sé 
ights, there one may suppose, ls, leaving one genuleman 
in enlarging that staff, if the best so a continuous humming sound’ than either. 
F should be found to require it. There 2 One mariner advocates a gong as conveying a deep 
; highly spoken of, but hitherto a bell 4 bund distinct from bells, which are used for so many 
house has been the commonest form of signal on me pe: although a third man says, naively 
shore. At Harwich it was an ancient custom to ring h, 
the bells of the parish church in foggy weather as a off” 
; but with the | of an instrument struck by hand, only sounded 
pass ings were done | when the man in charge of it feels equal to the exer- 
rath m ceased. tion, complaints are 
4 ol sounded sufficiently in f weather, or only when a 
achinery, vessel is seen to be appeosching, and it is neseesary to 
wound up, it| let the world in general know that ‘ Jack’s alive.’ | 
it goes ; and 
in proportion | opinion a’ to exist i as to 
ess of its tax on the keeper’s attention. | density af fog;” whit another announces, that he 
that it is open to doubt whether the | ‘ passed very to a light-ship coming up Channel 
is the best ; if it were not, the ques- in 1856, hia bell was not going, and { hailed him 
aturally arise, why not take advantage about it.’ One man, in deep says he never 
88 nature of the water, to save the neces- | heard a fog-signal; another, in a lighter vein of sar- 
, achinery ?—put the bells on buoys, and let | casm, ‘never experienced the result of any ;’ one 
themselves. ee master mariner, whose ship must be a pleasant one 
7 7 authority meeting a suggestion for a bell- | to sail in, remarks, in a spirit of pharisaical contrast, 


as near the sea-level as possible. 


‘a distinction of sounds, so as to indicate the | i 


adds, 

because, as with the electric ai 

eye, a certain time is requi 

tion of the sentient nerves; hence, at the Bell Rock, 

R. Stevenson found horns a better fog-signal than 
’ Mr Alan Stevenson ‘has no confidence 

in any mode of employing sound either with the 

expectation of condensing or directing it,’ which is 

not encouraging. Professor Faraday’s Reports to the 

Trinity House on these topics do not appear to have 


been printed. Sir John Herschel suggests the trial of | i 


a battery of whistles blown by high-pressure steam, 
or by a combination of three) 
itched exactly to harmonic intervals, but all of very 
igh pitch, and with a rattle (analogous to the pea in 
whistle), which the the 
itory nerve, as a quick sparkling glitter to 
the oe nerve, or as the interrupted shock of the 
medico-galvanic apparatus to the nerve of feeling. 
Has no doubt that ‘a su linear propaga- 
tion of sound to very great distances in given . 
directions might be accomplished by ouiiuien 
and other sudden sounds in the focus of large 
parabolic reflectors,’ and adds, characteristi- 
‘the signal should be above the probable level of the 
densest portions of the usual fogs of the locality, so as 
to give the greatest possible extent to the sound- 
wave in the clear air, which might radiate thence 
downwards, by di ion, into the fog from above.’ 
Admiral Fi 


ion by having a whole battery of steel tubes, 
i intensel air, all concen- 


ir speedil: away ;” 
that a light-vessel should be fitted 
ll to be struck under water, whilst ‘an observer on 


by the overl 
But undou! 


mitres.’ He then invented ‘ahydrophone.’ Its shape 
resembled that of a common tobacco-pipe, with a broad. 
and very shallow bowl Its total was about 
sixteen feet ; the pipe was about eighteen inches in 


end close to the ear, where 
i i in an orifice of about eight inches. The 


palin 

in as as by plun 

distinctly audible sounds under water to the di 
of thirty-five thousand métres. The noise of wa 
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ancient mariners, ‘ Roi 
an cn roars, would awaken the sleepi 
-four ear- 
ranch fog in the Uhannel” determine the direction of the 
But if the royal commissioners on light-houses thus ws an ingenious q 
many ves 
with existi ts, they did not to 
observatory Armagh, w: since gone more 
writes, : acts as a damper of so speedily to an ear placed so close to water : 
to be as discordant as possible from that the | but li re gg ne a Mr 
sounds made by the wind and sea ;’ that ‘these are | J. F. Campbell aes Se ’ 
said to be generally belonging to C ;’ that ‘a large | mission, thinks ‘it seems wo construct a. 
it to a limi as the mirrors which are p! above the in 
with guns, and w undoubtedly act well with a 
steam-whistle, but could only be of use on a single | in a like position with reference to the reflecting 
line of approach,’ and that, finally, ‘the signal should | surfaces as the source of light is placed. Hitherto, 
be placed Dr Joule | experiments to direct sound have been made in : 
suggests 
objects whence they proceed ; thus, the steam-whistle | the dioptric, and might a great improvement.’ 
for steamers, bells for a. ig ht-| Mr J. Mackintosh of Liverpool adverts to the 
ships, and cannon ete yee essor i | piercingly acute sound producible from blowing 
Sm: astronomer- for Scotland, writes that ‘a | across a common latch-key, and advises its imitation : 
i —_ So preferable, but inasmuch as | and ij 
there is similar to colour-blindness, no | brazen 
one note should be trusted to entirely; on the con- ds 
trary, there should be a long varying sound, as in ee Canine see This gentleman also | 
at the highest note, and | refers to ‘the well-known on Lake 
ending at lowest in full volume, and then ter- | Geneva, from which it was establi that the sound ! 
minating abruptly ;’ then this process reversed. He | given by a bell placed under water three feet, when 
struck a hammer, was heard across the whole 
; lake, nine miles, when the ear was placed under water, 
Ww. 
— gutta-percha, in shape like a huge tobacco- 
being covered with a tightly stretched membrane of 
the same material.’ If this should answer, truth will 
that bought a wonderful ear-trumpet, that. 
The very next 
wilt have te put the bowl of it into the sea, and 
in the Iain ot |] 
Geneva were They were made many 
years ago by M. Colladon. ‘At frst, he found that ! 
subaqueous sounds were totally reflected at the sur- t 
them above water for distances exceeding two hundred ; { 
mouth was close y a ition whose surface : 
amounted to about two square feet. It was entirely | 
for ‘trumpet-mouth devices’ which ‘send sound in | made of thin sheets of tinned iron. With this he 
concentrated lines shewing whence it comes,’ thinks | could hear a bell under water at fourteen thousand 7 
that the place of the signal should be as low as ree tt 
possible, buat sound travels along water further . 
than through unconfined air, and usually rises as it ; i 
dive: opinion which has met with some ce a 
corrokaration from Mr Glaisher’s recent experiences es 
in balloons. Professor Potter, of University College, winds produced but little effect, and the intensity 
! 
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was so little weakened by distance that 
that the decrease is the simple distance, 
and the square of the distance, as in the air. 
One of the most remarkable results was the existence 


marine; enough only 
the subject is subtle, complicated, and comparatively 
lored. The laws of sound have evidently some 


the two touch, a portion of the vibration is reflected 
and lost. Corroborations of this are to be found even 
in 


the ‘story-books,’ where Fine Ear puts his ear to 
the earth to listen; and an old wives’ story may 
be remembered of a sentry found recumbent at his 
post, who ed he was not asleep by the i 
assertion that a distant cathedral clock had struc 
thirteen at midnight, which he asserted he had heard 
as he lay with ear to the —s bit of exceptional 
behaviour on the part of the clock which proved on 
inquiry to have occurred. We ourselves — 
which, by conce’ scratches, w 
listened to, a sort of short-hand conversation was k 


latter e ion reached the ear before the smaller 
losions ; and again, that in the Arctic regions, Sir 


the word of command which of course led it— 
from which it would a; that violent sounds out- 
speed fainter ones, without disturbing the conditions 
under which the fainter ones continue to travel. 
When the wreck of the Anglo-Saxon 

there was, if we remember, a great outcry that Cape 
here there is a light-house, had no fog-signal, 
adoption of an air-whistle was urged, similar 


at 


is a trumpet giving a - 
the whole 
of the horizon in 


also pet or speaking-tube, about ten 
long, with a reflector at the back of the whistle 


The development of the principle of light-house 
illumination by the use of the electric light, for which 
a small steam-engine is required, would seem to afford 
facilities in this direction: Professor Holmes, to 
whom the successful establishment of the light, which 
will do more than any other to render fog-signals 
unnecessary, is due, has himself a steam-trumpet, 
titted with a reflector of peculiar construction, which 
has been heard in fog at five miles, when a bell of 
eight hundredweight was inaudible at little more 
than two, and that a larger — an octave lower, 
was heard at nine miles and a 
One — sure to follow from the ventilation of the 
subject will be the eee gy Noe the investigators with 
all sorts of su ions. e enthusiastic inventor 
long ago desired to put ‘a floating fence at each end 
of the Goodwin Sands,’ the fence to be a series of 
iron vessels, well hung with bells, each portion secured 
to the next with strong coupling-chains like railway 
carriages ; another would encircle the , Goodwin 
Sands with a double row of bell-buoys; but at once 
the most modest and earnest-spirited j 


rcha pipe five miles long, 
blown by a man on bm 4 


may blow the first pair of bellows.’ Duck-shooting 
in a punt on a raw November awe | must be dreary 
work enough, but that being a branch of the science 
of destroying life, is to an extent exciting. Imagina- 
tion is too excited to do its work co 'y, as it tries 
to picture to itself this embodiment of philanthropy 
pod science, who is content to sit down in a dense fog, 
forlorn as a bittern, and whistle among the sedges. 


THE BUCKET. 


O’rr a green mound the bucket swings, 
Deep down the crystal shines ; 

Round the well-kerb the wild-flower springs, 
And moss the brickwork lines. 


Worm-punctured and time-worn’s the frame 
Above the old well placed, 

And many a quaintly-carvéd name 
Upon it may be traced. 


But best the bucket pleases me, 
All iron-ribbed and worn, 

Dripping with nectar silvery, 
And fresh as dews of morn. 

I love to press its scalloped mouth, 
So velvet-soft and cool ; 

I’d fly the vintage of the South, 
To quaff the dimpling pool. 

Oft when a June sun fired the sky, 
And birdies drooped their wi 

Away from bat and ball I’d hie 
Unto the old well-spring ; 


Quickly I’d launch the bucket down 
The faintly echoing track, 

Then watch till, gleaming like a crown, 
I saw it trembling back. 

When poised upon the thick-mossed bank, 
With Nature’s wine a-full, 

Than I, what monarch ever drank 
A draught more sweet and cool ? 

In halls of grandeur, beauty-filled, 
Go quaff the blood-red wine ; 

But man’s invention ne’er distilled 
So pure a draught as mine. 
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] of an acoustic shadow under water, proved by the | 
effect of an interposed wall in experiments made along 
the shores of the lake.* 
, It would be rash in the extreme to assume from the 
y foregoing that the fog-signal of the future will be sub- 
analogies with the laws of light. Whatever, to the 
conceptions of pure science, sound itself may actually 
be, the action by which we know it, appears to take 
place in right lines. It cannot, any more than light, 
go through an opaque obstacle, nor, except by the aid 
’ of reflectors, either natural or artificial, round a corner. 
The quantity of natural light _ at the sun is 
so abundant, that, with all marked difference 
of reflected light to illuminate the shadows. the | 
air were as full of sound as it is of ae edhe record is one who would have ‘floating fog-whistles, 
: as much as the eyes, and light is wanted to see by, ob entity henniigel 
whilst sound requires to be directly heard. with a pair of blacksmith’s bellows;” and he only 
One thing appears to be known—that sound tes asks for his reward, that, ‘if put into operation, he 
a homogeneous element to work through. Fog is 
a sioeihd Gener of sound, because it 1s a mixture 
] of air and water, and at each of the surfaces where 
| 
up habitually y agency of a long oaken des 
1 And yet if sound be a question of vibration, and that 
q be dependent on homogeneousness or stillness, it is 
{ Newcastle meeting the other day, that in the case of 
\ fireworks, where a number of explosions took place, 
i : followed by a loud final burst, the noise made by the | 
| h the sound is to be heard, one | ; 
pndense the air 
to be very use- 
ly many is the 
ew Brunswick, 
Ternon Smith ; 
q feet 
{ to throw the whole of the sound out of the tube. =—__— — —————— 
ia 


